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HARLES PAUL DE KOCK, better 
known as " Paul de Kock," was bom at 
Passy, near Paris, the 21st of May, 1794. 
His father, a wealthy Dutch banker, dom- 
iciled in France, was a close friend of 
General Dumouriez, and during the latter's cam- 
paigns served with him in the army of the north. 

A few months previous to Paul de Kock's birth, 
his father, the soldier-banker, repaired to Paris to 
receive there a large simi of money due him for his 
services ; but the Convention was in the habit of 
using the executioner's axe in the acquittal of its 
obligations. Its creditor, M. de Kock, was guillotined, 
and his wife, the author's mother, was cast into prison. 
Fortimately, however, she eventually managed to 
escape the fate intended for her by the Terrorists. 
Madame de Kock, in spite of her horrible experiences, 
continued her residence in Paris. 

Paul de Kock, had one brother, a few years his 
senior, who remained with his father's relatives in 
Holland, had a brilliant career of arms in the far 
East, was created a baron on his return to the 
Netherlands, and, for a score of years following, 
served with notable credit as Minister of the Interior 
in the Cabinet. The resemblance between these 
brothers, the Frenchman and the Hollander, was 
quite singular. They had the same height, the same 
physiognomy, the same voice, look, and even smile. 
Indeed, the novelist could with safety have journeyed 
to the Hague and have been taken by his Majesty to 
be the Cabinet Minister. 

In his youth, however, the child was not father to 
the man, and Paul de Kock gave little evidence then 
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of the bold romancer he ultimately became; shy, 
observant, saying little, his chief concern was wifii 
books. 

Madame de Kock being passionately devoted to 
her son, was, in consequence thereof, unable to 
endure the idea of their ever being separated. A day 
away from Paul was impossible, so the young man 
was not sent to college. His education was had from 
tutors at home. The first one of his preceptors, rather 
than make his pupil give heed to tiie classics, 
supplemented the instruction by a course in novel- 
reading, having in mind, evidently, that he himself 
would then have leisure sufficient for a similar pursuit. 
At this time, the family occupied a small house at 
Passy, quite near Chateau d'Eau. Many were the 
hours spent by master and pupil in wandering through 
the thickly-wooded suburbs of the city, where, with 
books in hand, and sitting under the young oaks' 
shadows, food for mind and body was eagerly de- 
voured. Up to the age of ten, his education was had 
almost entirely in this open-air school, and his fond- 
ness in after years for the forest life at Romainville 
may be accounted for by these early trips to nature. 
I IN ALLY, there came to him a disposition 
for serious thought and study. He read 
while eating, read rather than sleep, and 
wherever the day took him, whether to 
the woods, or in his mother's company to 
some drawing-room, he carried with him the never- 
forgotten book. 

" Your son is indeed studious," remarked an old 
friend to Madame de Kock, and then to Paul who 
was at the moment absorbed in reading, " and you, 
my little man, what have you there ? Roman history, 
I have no doubt." 

" No," replied the boy, " it's * Alexis or the Little 
House m the Wood.' " The old friend was at once 
scandalized. 

" A novel 1 and madame do you permit such a 
thing ? " 
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" His teacher does," answered the mother. 

*< Indeed 1 well, ^at teacher should be dis- 
charged." 

At this juncture Paul interrupted by saying to his 
critic, " I should like to know why ? I read novels, 
sir, because I wish to do it so as to learn my trade. 
Anyway, why do you interfere ? " 

The response is unknown ; it was no doubt lively. 

Madame de Kock, although evincing no surprise or 
resentment at her son's choice of a vocation, repri- 
manded the boy for his impertinence, and, later on, 
having discharged the tutor in question, engaged in 
his stead another, who, alas for Paul, did not believe 
in the romantic system of instruction practiced by 
tutor number one. This change terminated the de- 
lightful rambles, and the young scholar was compelled 
to resume his studies. 

jjWO years later a clerkship in a banking 
' house was secured him. The offices oc- 
cupied by the firm were in a building on 
the Rue Taitbout, which building became 
subsequently the home of the celebrated 
Czi6 de Paris. Knowing that his mother had a small 
income only, and being anxious to submit implicitly 
to her plans for his future, Paul took actual pleasure 
in the doing of the irksome duties of this clerical 
position. This desire to please was however, of 
short duration. 

In those days a bank clerk had usually the sepa- 
rate use of a portfolio or flat leather case in which 
were carried accoimts, correspondence, and the like. 
Strange to say there rested in Paul's portfolio for 
some time and unknown to all but himself, a manu- 
script whose contents the youth thought much less 
dry than the facts and figures of finance. Bending 
over his desk Paul wrote a chapter between two cal- 
culations ; one moment footing figures and the ne3rt 
formulating a spirited dialogue. He wilfully neg- 
lected the correctness of a total, so that he might 
better determine the virtues to be given his hero or 
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heroine. To be sure the figuring might prove false, 
but what then ? The chapter was finished. 

As day followed day the manuscript swelled in 
size. To keep the precious document at home was 
impossible, for discovery there meant its consign- 
ment to the flames. 

" Dear me," said his employer one mommg, tap- 
ping the bulging sides of the portfolio, " there must 
have been a large mail from the countiy." 

" Not more than usual, sir," replied Paul, a trifle 
disconcerted. 

" What, the devil I this portfolio is full. Let us 
see." 

There was no escape. The precious manuscript 
was tugged slowly forth from its hiding-place. 

" I may be deceived, but you are writing a novel." 

" Pardon, sir," gasped the young man, " but take 
care there, please, you will tear the pages I " 

" Indeed I and if I did it would be the best thing 
that ever happened to you," cried the banker, his sur- 
prise turning to anger. " And you do not even blush 
at the idea of wasting your time on such stuff. Time 
that is mine I * The Child of My Wife ' and you 
dare concoct in my office a novel and with such a 
title I * The Child of My Wife,' indeed ; it is a flag- 
rant immorality I " 

" I beg of you, sir," said Paul, " please dispense 
with all commentary. If you do not care to have 
your clerks write novels, I will leave the office at 
once." 

" Ah I you take the very words out of my mouth. 
You are no longer wanted here." 

" And I am overjoyed therefore I " said Paul, bow- 
low. 

£ then hastened home to announce to 
Madame de Kock that henceforth his 
time was to be given to literature. 
"There I " he exclaimed, "is my first 
novel; it will not be my last. If you 
weep you will deprive me of courage. We must 
6 
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laugh, so listen to one chapter." A few minutes 
later, the mother laughed, then cried, then laughed 
again ; her son had made known his comic originality, 
revealed his irrepressible humor. 

HEN Paul sought a publisher, but not one 
deigned to even examine the beloved 
manuscript. Finally, a thousand francs 
were withdrawn from the savings of Ma- 
dame de Kock, given to her son, who, 
fearing a second judgment in the matter, at once hiur- 
ried off in quest of a printer. He found one and the 
book went to press. But more trouble arose. The diffi- 
culty was as to how and to whom the edition could be 
sold. The printer, not having paid the expenses, 
could, of course, give no farther thought to a solution 
of the problem. In vain were copies left at the book 
stores ; " The Child of My Wife " went begging for 
buyers. 

Luckily, the unexpected happening, fortune seemed 
to smile upon Paul de Kock. Weary of importuning 
the publishers, and tired of being waved aside, there 
occurred to him the idea of writing a play. He 
thereupon wrote a melodrama which was produced 
at the Ambigu-Comique. 

The critics and public having proclaimed the play 
a decided success, along came the publishers. 

" Did you not offer me something a short time 
ago ? " inquired Barba, the publisher. 

" Yes, ' Georgette.' " 

" Have you got it yet ? " 

" There it is, among my papers." 

" Well, you see," said the publisher, " I occupy 
myself altogether with theatrical matter, but I can 
doubtless find some one who will bring out your book. 
What will you take for it ? " 

" What you care to offer," joyfully replied Paul. 

" Well, then," concluded Barba, "you will surely 
deal with my man. To-morrow, I '11 send him to 
you." 

The next day, Hubert, the publisher Barba had in 
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mind, called upon Paul, and, as a preliminary to the 
bargain, began a complaint as to the abominable 
state of the book business. 

" But, as Barba is interested in you, why, I '11 pub- 
lish * Georgette ' ; but I can't give you much for the 
manuscript." 

" How much ? " inquired Paul. 

" Two hundred francs." 

" In advance ? '! 

" Assuredly not I I '11 give you an eight months' 
note. You see, I must be sure of selling the first 
edition I print." 

" All right, but what then, if you should sell it all 
out?" 

" Oh, in that event, two hundred francs more ! " 

" There 's the manuscript, it 's yours," said the 
author. 

" Georgette " was offered the public shortly after- 
wards by Hubert, in partnership with Barba, making 
a decided hit and bringing in a few months' time to 
the partners a profit of several thousand francs. 

FTER " Georgette," came in rapid succes- 
sion " Gustave, the Incapable," "Brother 
Zack," and " My Neighbour Ra)rmond." 
Then the publishers importuned, literally 
standing in line for the opportunity of 
bidding for the pen-output of the author. 

But it was Barba who outrivalled all rivals. He 
had discovered the mine, he alone would work it. 
One day he said to Paul, — 

" I hear that you would like to rent a country house 
somewhere near Paris." 

"Yes, my friend; at Romainville. It has ever 
been my dream." 

" Very well," said Barba, " it's a certainty then, 
that out there under the trees and beside a charming 
little woman you would work like an angel." 

" Far better than an angel, Barba, far better. But 
why do you torment me in this way ? You know I 
have chosen the woman, but the house, what of that ? 

8 
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To be sure, I am making much money, but then, I 
spend more. To pay a larger rent would ruin me." 

" Bosh I Supposing you had a settled income ? " 

" What you offer me an income and a settled one ? 
Generous publisher 1 I embrace you I I accept 1 " 

" But, Paul, remember you work for me, and for 
me alone." 

" I will. An)rthing you please, Barba. The house 
at Romainville and I am yours, ink and pen, till the 
very last chapter." 

At once a ten years' contract was drafted, Paul 
signing, as he afterwards said, " with both hands." 

The terms of the agreement promised the author 
for each novel the sum of twenty-six himdred francs 
in advance. 

"Monsieiu- Dupont," produced a few months later, 
sold to the extent of six thousand copies, the entire 
edition and an imusually large one for that period. 
Then Paul de Kock became ^e vogue. The appear- 
ance of his latest novel crowded the book shops. 
People of all grades, the poor and the rich, sought a 
copy of the new story ; and in the many reading-rooms 
and small circulating libraries of the day it was neces- 
sary to have upon tihe shelves ten or more copies of 
each work. He was read in the home, in the res- 
taurant, in the omnibus, the train, everywhere; in 
short, the spare moments of day or night, whetiier 
indoors or out, were devoted to the enjoyment of his 
droll and fascinating stories. 

About this time Paul de Kock removed to Romain- 
ville, where the life subsequently led by him and his 
family was most happy and artistic. 

AUL DE KOCK was fondly attached to 
the garden, the trees and vineyards of 
his place at Romainville, spending much 
of his time out of doors and returning to 
the house only when driven there by his 
rheumatism, for generous living brought now and 
then a twinge of gout. To his family he was more 
than devoted, and suffered keenly the death of his 
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wife, the woman chosen for the " little home." After 
her mother's death, the daughter, Caroline, continued 
the duties of hostess at Romainville, giving to her 
father the best years of her life. His son, Henri, 
in after years, attained some celebrity as a dram- 
atist. 

||HE evenings at the country home were 
devoted to music, dancing, cards, and a 
variety of simple, fim-provoking amuse- 
ments. There was in the garden a minia- 
ture theatre, by means of which the guests 
had much added to their entertainment For a 
period of thirty years nearly all of the prominent and 
popular actors and actresses of the day in Paris took 
part in one or more of the charming little productions 
given at this rustic play-house. The villagers, long 
before the rising of the curtain, would perch them- 
selves upon the walls overlooking this theatre, which 
was unroofed, staring down upon and openly criticis- 
ing both performers and audience. Paul de Kock 
never sent these intruders away, saying good-natured- 
ly that, "their being there proclaims us good actors 
and our play a worthy one," and so the performance 
continued, Paul furnishing the music with his beloved 
violin. A wine cellar, well stocked, was at the dis- 
posal of his guests, and, of course, if one remained 
to dinner there was no reason why one should return 
to Paris afterward, for the spare rooms in the house 
were many. The f^tes and plays, the games and 
romping in the open air, the rustic theatre, the 
peasant dances on a Sxmday, these were all a part 
of Romainville and in them all, there is ample evi- 
dence of the happy way in which Paul de Kock, his 
wife, children, and friends spent the fleeting hours. 
When November came, a return was made to 
Paris, to the home on the Boulevard St. Martin, his 
city residence for many years. 

The threescore age period of Paul de Kock is 
thus described by one of his contemporaries : " Paul 
de Kock is sixty years old, but he does not appear 

to 
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forty. Vivid, alert, full of vigor, he has lost neither 
his charm of manner, nor his spirit, nor his lively joy- 
ousness. His face is beautiful, his appearance full 
of distinction. 

Again, we have him sketched as a humorist by the 
critic Mirecourt, ''We defy the narrowest rigor- 
ist, the most incorrigible misanthrope and hypochon- 
driac, the most morose of people, to open a volume 
of Paul de Kock without being immediately seized 
by the infectious gayety of the author j and without 
beginning to laugh at the first page. Endeavor to 
struggle against this comic force, square yourself, 
lift your shoulders, frown, compress your lips ; now, 
then, the sally is forth, ^e train Is fired, and you 
burst like a gim of which Paul de Kock has pulled 
the trigger" 

ILEXANDER DUMAS, the elder, was 
always counted a great admirer of Paul 
de Kock. A little story is told of their 
first meeting. It happened that Dumas 
was desirous of personally knowing the 
humorist, and so a breakfast was arranged. Dumas, 
during the meal, ate almost nothing, but gazed with de- 
light at Paul, as the latter did ample justice to the many 
tempting dishes. Finally, Dumas was tempted to 
twit his new friend regarding the enormous capacity 
of his appetite j and in a bantering way did so, De 
Kock's reply was *' At sixty-six, I keep my appetite, 
my love, and my belief in all that is sweet and con- 
soling in the world ; while you at forty scarcely 
believe in anything good, Don*t you think that my 
way is best ? '* 

What then, in brief, has Paul de Kock pictured ? 
A reading of his works shows that his tiny world is 
alive and gay with grisettes and their young men ; 
with nurses and their foot-soldiers ; with respectable 
citizens unexpectedly in select company, with ro- 
mantic clerks, light both in pocket and in heart ; with 
a boisterous and happy company of good people. 
Paul de Kock painted for many years the out-of-way 

SI 
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nooks of Paris, the easy going-people of the French 
metropolis and their popular manners ; the grotesque 
love affairs of the picnickers of the suburban woods 
and fields ; the parties of pleasure where now the 
cheese is tipped into the cream, the pies eaten by the 
dog ; and die wedding feast where the best man pre- 
sumes too much and is violently and in ludicrous 
fashion called to account by the aged bridegroom. 
Such incidents follow each other throughout the 
pages, each meriting and calling forth a laugh. Paul 
de Kock sees life through its comic side and, though 
he groups his many characters before the mirror of 
caricature so that they may look and laugh at what 
they see, he never makes this same life seem hateful. 
Chateaubriand once said to Madame Recamier " I 
love Paul de Kock, he is consoling ; with him one 
laughs and hopes." 

|ULES CLARfiTIE, the critic, and now 
Director of the Com&iie Fran9aise, re- 
lates that during the closing years of De 
Kock's life an incident occurred that told 
plainly of the novelist's popularity. Paul 
was at that time quite ill and confined to his city home. 
Hearing that some verses were being nightly simg in 
his honor at a certain theatre, he determined to show 
his appreciation of the compliment by visiting person- 
ally the theatre in question. He did so several times 
and against his physician's advice. Oneof these verses 
which was nightly simg on the stage by a popular 
singer of the time read as follows : 
** Say do you see 

This house so gay 

Where each Sunday 

'Neath lilacs free 

He comes to rest 

His muse tranquil 
Tis Romainville." 

This verse and many others of a like nature were 
sung at one hundred successive performances. It 
was Paul's custom to enter the hall at about the time 
when the verses were receiving the applause of the 
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audience. Upon being recognized, the old author 
became the centre for all eyes and the recipient of 
an ovation of applause long and warm. He was 
serenely happy, and plainly showed that he was. His 
part in the performance ended, he would at once 
return to the Boulevard St. Martin, there to again 
suffer the ills of flesh. And so the time went by. 
He was now at Romainville, now in Paris. 

|N 187 1, came the siege of Paris by the 
Prussians and then the Commune. The 
shot and shell of the invader, likewise 
the torch of the rioter, destroyed the lit- 
tle home in the country. This loss was 
more than the sick old man could endure, and a con- 
stant brooding over it caused him his last illness. He 
died in the fall of 187 1, and thus passed away a man 
whose life-work has, beyond gainsay, added much to 
the sum of human happiness. This fact has only 
lately been again testified to by the good people of 
Romainville, who have erected to the memory of 
their old friend an elaborate monument, which stands 
on the former site of the novelist's beloved country 
home. 
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Hnnouncement 

HE undersigned is now bsuing to sub- 
scribers an edition in English of the writ- 
ings of Charles Paul de Kock, published 
and illustrated here for the first time, and 
comprising his novels, tales, vaudevilles, 
life and literary reminiscences, together with a criti- 
cal and biographical introduction. 

To the majority of readers, to most students of 
literature, "Paul de Kock" has been a tradition 
rather than a living, literary force. The nature and 
extent of his life-work, the result of his brilliant 
genius, is in a large measure unknown to the book- 
lovers of this country. That this is so may be ac- 
counted for in several ways, one of which is that it 
has been customary for publishers in the matter of 
producing reading material for the public to utilize 
that only which costs but little. In other words, they 
have, in the main, deemed too large the cost of com- 
pletely translating and publishing the masters of 
foreign literature. With that end in view the works 
of such standard authors as Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, and others have been presented to the public 
in one form or the other at almost countless times 
during the last half century. To transfer to English 
literature that which is best in others has been con- 
sidered in the majority of cases an undertaking too 
expensive. In many instances, to be sure, transla- 
tions have been made, but thi majority of these are 
not worthy of the name. To undertake to translate 
the pen productions of such a prolific writer as Paul 
de Kock has been thought too great a task. 
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The time has come, however, when it is clearly 
evident that the readers of this country are desirous 
of knowing and judging by his works the most ver- 
satile and entertaining of French writers. He is 
eminent, alike as a satirist, wit, philosopher, humor- 
ist, novelist. He is the champion of the author's 
right to tell of the people and incidents of life exactly 
as they are, so that whatever therein is humorous 
may be laughed at and enjoyed. Every page 
sparkles with his merry and fun-provoking conceits ; 
and his keen knowledge of human nature and of the 
world amazes while it fascinates. His style holds 
fast attention and the joyous incidents he describes 
richly and admirably repay it This edition will be 
the only comprehensive one ever published in Eng- 
lish. It will convey an impression complete and at- 
tractive of Paul de Kock, his creations and the times 
of which he wrote. So far thousands of dollars 
have been spent by the undersigned, and every mi- 
nute precaution prompted by long experience in high- 
class book production taken in order to bring each 
feature of the work up to the stage of perfection, 
and further, it is deemed appropriate to here state 
that the total cost involved in this production will 
eventually aggregate the sum of upwards of four 
himdred thousand dollars, and in all probability 
more. Unquestionably, De Kock was the foremost 
humorist of the nineteenth century. Tributes to his 
genius, and to the happiness his life gave to humanity, 
by the foremost literary authorities and bookmen, and 
by his contemporaries, will be forwarded you l&rom 
time to time. 

tCbe jrte^etfcfl 5* Qui nbs Company 
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jRYDEN, the " father '' of modem English 
prose, has formulated a canon of trans- 
lation with careful analysis. He has said 
that the art of translation may be re- 
duced to three heads. First that of trans- 
ferring an author, word by word and line by line, from 
one tongue to another. A simple problem no doubt, 
and a mere question of substitution; a=x, b=y; 

IStailf Ution s^^s^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^d y ^or b wherever found, and 
the result is attained. Such is the process employed 
where the publisher considers the work of translation 
as an incidental expense only, and in consequence, 
engages for the work the mechanical services of some 
indolent linguist. The second, continues Dryden, is 
the translation with latitude, where the author is kept 
within sight of the translator, so as never to be lost, 
but his words are not so strictly followed as his sense, 
and that too may be amplified but not altered. The 
third way is that of imitation, with which we are not 
concerned. That a translation should be not literal, 
but liberal, all the best translators are agreed. Such 
being the case, the translator, Mary Hanford Ford, 
has by reason of her sound and mature scholarship 
made a translation in the fullest sense literary. She 
has given the whole impression, the whole living 
meaning as produced by the original. Every line, 
every page proclaims that the essentials of De Kock's 
style have been preserved, and the character or at- 
mosphere of his scenes maintained throughout. Then, 
again, Mrs. Ford has carefully made prominent the 
author's individual manner of narration, that good- 
natured, happy manner which so spontaneously se- 
cures the reader's interest and confidence. Further, 
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there is nothing in the several volumes which will 
warrant the inference that the likes or dislikes of any 
particular class of readers have been courted. De 
Kock's farcical spirit sometimes was broad, but never 
objectionable. In view of the above, we have no 
hesitation whatever in submitting this English ver- 
sion of his writings to the reading public. 

Mary Hanford Ford, so favorably known to stu- ITrandlator 
dents of literature by her Balzac's " Seraphita " and 
other writings, likewise by her scholarly lecture in- 
terpretations of the poetry and prose of France and 
other continental coimtries, has given her complete 
time and utilized her recognized skill and aptitude 
as a translator in the very difficult task of present- 
ing the writings of the author in English. Mrs. 
Ford, having spent almost a lifetime in the study 
of foreign literature, in travel and residence 
abroad, and being possessed of a literary style in a 
high degree attractive, naturally brought to her work 
every equipment necessary to its successful accom- 
plishment. She has borne in mind the fact that 
translation is an art and has, in addition, accorded 
painstaking attention to every department and fea- 
ture of her work. 

Of the many hundred illustrations in the edition 1UuBtratlon0 
it is difficult to speak justly without seeming to over- 
praise. Before this publication was entered upon 
the resources of the book marts in this country and 
abroad were taken advantage of by our representa- 
tives, and every kind and quality of material which 
would in any particular assist in the complete and 
artistic illustrating of the edition was purchased. 
Also a variety of literary matter telling of the life, 
customs, history, etc., of the times and incidents pre- 
sented in De Kock's writings was obtained and fur- 
nished the translator and artists, so that in no respect 
would the result of their respective labors be wanting 
in accuracy. No edition of books, we venture to say, 
has been before so beautifully embellished. The 
work of the artists throughout is original, the hand-^ 
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painted water-colors, the photogravures, etchings, 
photo-etchings, pen-and-ink sketches, marginal cari- 
catures, illumined initial letters, head and tail pieces. 
It has been our aim to make a departure in the matter 
of illustrating of these books, far apart from any here- 
tofore imderteken. We can in trutii say that the illus- 
trations in question are in every detail superior to any 
other set of modem illustrations, and equal to the hand- 
made, beautifully artistic book productions of centu- 
ries ago. Each illustration, whether a full-page one 
or a hand-painted initial letter or head-piece is an 
original conception, is strictly appropriate to that por- 
tion of the text to which it refers, and in every detail 
is historically correct. 
Btti0t6 At the time when the matter of illustration was 
considered, many well-known artists were engaged 
for the task. Each one has given his imdivided 
time and efforts to the work. These illustrators, in 
every instance, are artists who have made reputations 
by the originality of their work, and the results they 
have produced are the expressions of artistic indi- 
vidualities of the highest rank. This is especially so 
in their treatment of a large number of subjects 
through the medium of water color, one of the unique 
features of the edition. In this color work, we are 
doing for a s^t of modem books what has never been 
attempted before, each water color being in its en- 
tirety a hand-painted production of the artist. Again, 
the pen-and-ink sketches are original drawings and 
not mere reproductions. 

The paper to be used for this 
edition will be a superbly rich, 
deckle-edged woven one, and 
will be made especially for the 
publication by hand, at the fa- 
mous mills of the L. L. Brown 
Paper Co., Adams, Massachu- 
setts. The skilled workmen, 
who will give theirtimeandser- 
vicesto itsproduction, possess 
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years of experience. Hand-made paper, it might be 
here said, isnowmade only to a very limited extent in 
this country, as the cost of its production is too large Paper 
for the average publication, and the L. L. Brown Co. 
are its only manufacturers in the United States. 
Bearing in mind the fact, however, that the books of 
years and centuries ago, that have transmitted to 
modem times the wit and wisdom of those former 
days, were all made from hand-made paper, and be- 
ing desirous of doing our best by every feature of 
this edition, we, therefore, concluded to use the only 
kind of paper that a high-class book production 
should contain. Each page 
will be water-marked with 
the name of the edition, its 
limit, and will carry ^facsim" 
ileoi the author's autograph. 

The text pages will be set ^1?P« 
in widely spaced, easy read- 
ing tjrpe with broad margin. 
The tjrpe used, which was es- 
pecially cast and to be exclu- 
sively used for this edition, is 
the twelve-point Caslon old 
style, the tjrpe made world- 
famous by its maker, William Caslon, in 1720 and 
which since then has always ranked superior to all 
others. 

The printed sheets will not be productions of the Ptlntin^ 
modem press, but will be printed on hand presses. 
This latter method, as is well 
known, is a very slow one and 
much expense is involved in 
its emplo3rment. The modem 
press, with its output of five 
thousand pages an hour in 
many cases, cheapens the cost 
of printing, but gives opportu- 
nity for imperfections appear- 
ing upon the printed forms. 
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Such being the case we shall take advantage of the 
old-fashioned hand press with its meagre production 
of three to four hundred pages an hour, an expen- 
sive process no doubt, but one which we 
deemed absolutely essential in the making of 
these books. The registrysecured through this 
method will be perfect, likewise the distribu- 
'tion of the ink. In short, we will be enabled 
to give to each finished sheet a painstaking 
and accurate inspection, the result being that 
the printed pages will, show not the slightest flaw. 

The binding of books at the present time is mainly 
of the commercial kind, in other words, the volume 
receives its final form through the medium of ma- 
chinery, thus preventing almost entirely any sort of 
manual dexterity or individual artistic embellishment. 
The prevalent object sought seems to be the preser- 
vation of the book and its protection from injury while 
in use, and it is seldom that anything further is deemed 
necessary or attempted. 
Believing this to be the 
case, and desiringto bring 
every detail in the making 
of these books up to the 
JSinMttd perfection stage, we have 
spared no labor or ex- 
pense to accomplish our 
object. The books com- 
prising this edition will 
not be so many sheets 
of paper fastened together and enclosed by any con* 
venient material. To the contrary they will be in every 
particular artistically valuable, and die beautiful ex- 
pressions, the handiwork of several of the foremost 
book craftsman in this country. The work, from 
the collating to the tooling of the book, will be 
done at the Harcourt Bindery, which bindery is 
owned and operated by us. All material to be 
used was especially made for this edition. The 
richly colored leather, the elaborate designs and 
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the several hundred tools belong to this production 
exclusively. The folding and collating, as is always 
the case at the Harcourt Bindery, will be done 
entirelybyhand, every sheet carefully cut and 
every page inspected by those qualified there- 
for, thus preventing the continuance of any 
imperfection. This means that each and ev- 
ery page of each and every volume will be 
without a flaw. The sewing also will be done 
by hand, thus permitting a whip-stitching of 
the many signatures and adding strength, firm- 
ness, and durability to the binding as a whole. 
In the process of forwarding or covering the 
book, ail the leather to be used has been pre- 
pared by hand, and ihe bands will be rubbed in like 
manner into the finished shape, thus securing in the 
highest degree uniformity, and the bringing into har- 
mony the parts constituting the exterior of the book; 
and as to the finishing, the embellishment of the book, 
we would say that we shall chiefly rely upon manual 
dexterity and the individual taste and skill of the ex- 
perienced craftsmen employed in the Harcourt Bind- 
ery. The designs to be used are chaste, elegant, appro- 
priate, and original. In the matter of the leather to be 
used in the binding of these books, we 
were fortunate enough to anticipate the 
scarcity of genuine French levant that 
now prevails, owing to the war in South 
Africa, and consequently we secured, 
many months ago, from the market 
abroad, a large and varied supply of this 
very desirable leather. The boards to be 
used are English hard-milled ones, thel 
kind so necessary where levants are used 
for binding purposes, and the headbands will be silk 
and hand made. In view of the above, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the binding of these books 
will be superior in every particular to any other bind- 
ing now being used in lugh-class book productions. 
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The Bookman 



When Arthur Pendennis had advantageously disposed of 
the manuscript of Walter Lorraine to the publishers in Pater- 
noster Row, we remember that his uncle, the Major, was elated, 
and yet almost angry, that the boy should have earned so much 
money. " Who the doose reads this sort of thing? " he thought 
to himself. ** I never read your works and rubbish. Except 
Paul de Kock, who certainly makes me laugh, I don't think I 
have looked into a book of the sort these thirty years." No 
one of his contemporaries was so well known. The names of 
Balzac, of George Sand, and even of the elder Dumas, seemed 
obscure beside his. There is a story that Balzac was once 
arrested for trespass on the outskirts of Paris, and was released 
by the magistrate because the latter believed him to be the 
author of " La Lait^re de Montfermeil," which he thought the 
greatest of all novels. The author of **An Englishman in 
Paris" very happily called De Kock «*the French Dickens," 
although, of course, he had not the Englishman's genius. Like 
Dickens, he found the themes for his novels in the joys and 
sorrows of the humble. His work appealed to the great class 
of the semi-educated, and fleers were persistently flung at him 
as being the novelist of the unwashed. Apropos of this taunt, 
M. Jules Claretie recalls a personal anecdote. One day De 
Kock s£dd to him, <* I am accused of being read only by the 
kitchen-maids. Mon Dieu, I should be enchanted to be read 
by the chimney-sweeps. That would prove that the chimney- 
sweeps know how to read." 

M. Claretie has just published a curious letter from Bulwer- 
Lytton: 

Dear Sir : Allow me to express to you my sentiments for the 
honour you have done me by the letter handed me by my friend^ 
Comte d*Orsay, J am charmed to see that my opinion on the 
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Undencus of your works is such as you would wish. . . The 
most striking is that fine kindness rf heart and the profound 
and often seductive philosophy that form the real essential of 
a comic vein which is more vigorous and more powerful than 
that of any author that I know. In the Edinburgh Review of 
fanuary next I shall try to give body to my opinion on your 
talent^ in a way agreeable to you. If there be any restrictions^ 
it will be the fault of my editor^ not mine ; but I hope that there 
will be no restrictions. Genius was given to man as a compen- 
sation for his inevitable misfortunes and torments — and your 
work regards life in so amiable and indulgent a way that I see 
well enough that it is the reflection of a joyous character and 
of a satisfied heart. Excuse me for writing this letter in 
English^ but I do not know your language well enough to 
express to you in French my enthusuistic admiration and my 
profound respect, I am^ dear sir^ 

Your obliged and devoted^ 

E, LYTTON BULWER, 




Pope Gregory XVI 
to Chateaubriand — 
" Give me, Vicompte, 
some news of my 
dear son, Paul de 
Kock." 



Foreign ^luarterly Review 

We now come to an author who has enjoyed more celeb- 
rity than any living writer ; that is to say, if the extent of a 
man's reputation & judged by the number of his readers. 
From the highest lady in her luxurious boudoir to the poor- 
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est grisette in her miserable attic, from the lordly paladin in 
his spacious library to the obsequious porter in his narrow 
lodge, from the statesman who mounts the tribune in the 
Chamber of Deputies to the copying clerk in the attorney's 
office, from the colonel of the regiment to the private sentinel 
in the ranks, all have perused the novels of this distinguished 
writer; all classes have pored over these pages of the writer 
which teem with gaiety and mirth, relieved by the finest touches 
of pathos and feeUng. A new novel by Paul de Keck created 
a more powerful sensation than the speech of the King him- 
self, and on the day of the publication not a diligence, not a 
mail, not a public conveyance left the French metropolis 
without beajring to the country libraries of all parts, a package 
of the anxiously awaited volumes. There is n6t a circulating 
librarv throughout France that does not possess one or more 
complete sets of his works ; there is not a news room where, 
amongst the few editions of standard books which grace the 
little shelves in the comer, the novels of Paul de Kock are not 
to be found. His popularity extends to the most distant cot- 

^ I tage in the Empire ; there exists not a laborer who tills the 

J land in the remotest provinces who has not heard of Paul de 

J r Kock. Nor is his popularity confined alone to France. It 

^^4 extends to every country in Europe where books are read; 

^/i in religious, in strict, in domestic commimities are his works 

devoured. And they are devoured with as much enthusiasm 
as they are by the indolent and luxurious Parisians. But let 
it not oe supposed that Paul de Kock can write nothing but 
humorous tales ; his sentiment will frequently wring tears from 
the eyes. 

♦ Nl||il| | ii|»il||ii» M i|Ni » Ni» N »»iil»>il» M i|N»» N l» M i»fci » Ni»>i 

Edinburgh Review 

The fertile and extraordinary writer whose name is prefixed 
to this article has long been an acknowledged and almost un- 
rivalled favorite in the widest circles of novel readers in 
France ; but, partly from his systematic contempt of the mor- 
bid exaggeration and ecstatic mysticism of those who have pro- 
fessed to foimd new schools, and who claim and obtain the 
more critical or the more imaginative classes for disciples — 
parUy from his utter freedom from all that sublime coxcombry 
which introduces the coarsest exhibitions, with a display of the 
finest sentiments and is the darling feature of the literature 
"de la Morgue,*' the romantic coteries of Paris have un- 
doubtedly withheld the golden opinion of their salons from 
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one of the most national of their authors, — whose works pene- 
trate every rank of society and are found with the coururiire 
in the topmost attic, and the journeyman cordonnier in the 
obscurest cellar. It is this extraordinary popularity which has 
injured M. Paul de Kock with those who affect to be finer 
than the many. They accuse him of being the author of the 
grisettes ; they sneer at the coarseness of Ms descriptions, as 
suited to the coarseness of his audience, and extol to the 
seventh heaven the refined sensualities of *'Lelia,*' or the deli- 
cate depravities of " Peau de Chagrin.*' An Englishman, 
who after a fashionable French criticism on Paul de Kock's 
numerous works, turns to them for the first time to form his 
own judgment of their merits and defects, will be astonished to 
find that amidst an exuberance of familiar humor which often 
passes the limit of good taste, there are veins of the most 
beautiful and elevating sentiment, and passages of tremendous 
yet never exaggerated power. Perhaps, indeed, no author 
ever excelled the genius which created " Le Bon Enfant" and 
"Fr^re Jacques," in that vivid and thrilling tragedy, which 
seeks its elements in ordinary passions and daily life. 




Major Pendennis to 
his nephew — " Except 
Paul de Kock, who cer- 
tainly makes me laugh, 
I don't think I have 
looked into a book of 
the sort these thirty 
years." — Thackeray, 



♦^♦» 'pN^^N^^N'^N'^Nt^ii*! 



Nouvelle Biographic Generale 

He, paints admirably, popular manners, the Parisian wit, 
rustic generosity, and middle-class foolishness. A great ob- 
server, he has seized his types on the spot ; he describes what 
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he has seen, without conventioii, but with a perfect knowledge 
of the soul, a sweet sensilnlity, a marvelous delicacy, a great 
comprehension of the heart. 

Foreign §luarterly Review 

Humor is not the only characteristic of our author : he has 
another virtue, — the truth of his pictures of life and society, — 
the absolute nature of his pieces of conversation and character. 
In the representation of his humorous scenes he may be 
charged with exaggeration, the sin of his predecessor and 
early model, Pigault Lebrun, but when he comes to the quiet 
development of character, by means of social and familiar 
scenes taken from common life, he is only to be equaUed by 
one charming writer (Miss Austen) of our own countiy, whose 
merit has been but tardily recognized by dispensers of fame. 



Blackwood 

The personages presented to us by Paul de Kock can 
scarcely, in the strict^sense of the word, oe called human bdngs ; 
but they are French beings of real flesh and blood, speaking 
and thinking French in Uie most decided possible manner, 
and at intervals possessed of feelings which make us inclined 
to include them in the great genus homo, though with so 
many inseparable accidents, that it is impossible for a moment 
to shut one's eyes to the species to which they belong. But 
such as they are, in their shops and back-parlours, and ball 
rooms, and fdtes champ€tres, tiiere they are in Paul de Kock 
— notiiing extenuate^ little set down in malice — vain, 
empty, frivolous, good-tempered, gallant, lively, and absurd. 

North American Review 

He is an author of keen observation and infinite humor. 
His stories are drawn with so much life and truth, and with 
so much ease and gaiety and nonchalance that the sternest 
reader cannot fail to be amused and even to acknowledge 
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some obligation to the writer for imparting information re- 
specting persons and scenes which few of ns have a chance 
to visit and observe for ourselves. No sketches by foreign 
tourists, nor statistical details, nor formal reports to legiski- 
tures and benevolent societies, can give so vivid and correct a 
notion respecting the situation, character, habits, and modes 
of thought of the middling and lower classes of the French 
people as are presented in the pages of this noted noveUst. 
How acceptable his writings are to the great body of his 
countrymen appears by the number of editions through which 
they have passed. 



"Your work regards 
life in so amiable and 
indulgent a way that 
I see well enough that 
it is the reflection of 
a j oy ous character and 
a satisfied heart." — 

BULWER. 



Written for 

L ' Illustration [Paris\ 

by Jules Claretie^ director of the Comedie 
Franfaise 

It is more than sixty years since Paul de Kock became 
illustrious, and he himself was seventy-eight years old He 
had made a beginning " in literature *' very young, and with 
great success ; he had entered the field as such joyous and 
happy natures always do, as Dumas entered, as one mounts to 
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the assault through an open breach, with a leap and a bound. 
The day when Chateaubriand, named Ambassador to Rome, 
presented himself before Gregory XVI, His Holiness, after 
the customaiy reception, talked familiarly with the French 
Ambassador, and the first question he asked of the author of 
" The Martyrs," was this : ** Give me, Vicomte, some news of 
my dear son, Paul de Kock." 

And the Pope in his private library preserved an edition 
of Paul de Kock, rebound, and decorated with the arms of 
Saint Peter, and valued for its usefuhiess in his hours of re- 
laxation from the cares of his great office. 

And certainly this good-nature which Paul de Kock puts 
into his books, these explosions of gaiety, these bursts of 
laughter, this frankness and health which penetrate his writ- 
ings, this verve babbling and clear, like a brook rolling over 
white pebbles, this Flemish exactness in painting people and 
things, — the peculiar charm of these books written with ap- 
parent carelessness, without style, but without pretension, 
comprise in the whole a quite special work which the future 
(I speak seriously) will consult when it wishes to know the 
amiable manners of the departed Parisians, and the grisettest 
the students and small clerks of 1820 and 1830. 

Having one day to make a book entitled " The Great City," 
a picture of Paris which Gavami and Daumier illustrated, 
Paul de Kock traced thus with two strokes of the pen, the as- 
pect of this " immense city where the observer can pass before 
his eyes by turns, the picture of pleasure and that of suffering ; 
the rich in his carriage, and the poor not daring to extend his 
hand; the libertine workman who eats in a day the product of 
his week, and the little chimney-sweep, who labors and saves 
for his mother." And there is Paul de Kock in two lines, 
smiling with the libertine workman, worthy of Pigault-Le- 
brun, pitying the little chimney-sweep, who emerges all in a 
tremble from an elegy of Guiraud. 



The Monthly Review 

Paid de Kock's writings contain a degree of interest which 
renders it impossible for the reader to lay down the book un- 
til he has arrived at the end ; his descriptions are very brief, 
but invariably contain a volume in a few words and his scenes 
of life amongst the middling or lower orders of the Parisians 
are indisputably the most faithful and natural pictures of the 
same subjects upon record. Then his humor is never forced. 
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It seems to flow spontaneously from his pen ; and the reader 
may almost fancy that he sees the novelist sitting in his study, 
writing with a grave and serious countenajice, the pa^ssages, 
the very wit, of which he perhaps does not perceive to its loll 
extent. 



Godefroy: Literature Fran- 
caise 



The tales of Paul de Kock have a free and sometimes a 
trivial air, but in a secondary range of ideas, of pereonages^ 
and of sentiments, they furnish innumerable testimonies of 
his curious talent of observation. No one better than thit 
exhilarating narrator has put into a romantic frame all the 
pleasant realities of life. He has created quantities of scenes, 
of types, of situations, of which the comic force is irresistible. 
Champfleury does not appreciate him too ill, when he lends 
these -words to his two admirers of Paul de Kock : 

" Yes,** said Giraud, ** Paul de Kock is an excellent phy- 
sician for convalescents, with his frank joy* the perpetual 
health of his heroes, the gaiety of his improvised repasts, and 
the happiness of his lovers," 



Mirecourfs Modern French 
Literature 

Now that we are on the point of closing our cursory review 
of the principal writers of fiction in France at the present day, 
we introduce a name at the very summit of popularity, which 
we have purposely abstained from previously mentioning, be- 
cause we wished to separate it from the general crowd, on 
account of its representing a new order of novel. We need 
scarcely say it is that of Paul de Kock. He has seen that 
in the common walks of life, in ordinary characters and man- 
ners, an inexhaustible mine of delineation might be worked, 
and that true and real pictures of society ought to be more 
universally attractive, than overcharged and fabulous por- 
trait m^es, in which the bulk of mankind could by no possibility 
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feel any genuine sympathy. The result has proved the cor- 
rectness of his opinion. All his works are upon subjects of 
a homely character, and yet have obtained a much wider cir- 
culation than others of more imposing pretensions, among all 
classes of the community, including even the higher. His 
racy humour and exquisite sense of the ridiculous, joined to 
much graphic power of description, and an animat^ natural 
style of composition, have secured him a more general ap- 
plause than has been accorded to any living writer of fiction. 
Hence the envy and detraction of those who consider them- 
selves much superior to him, and who profess to hold his 
talents in contempt. He occupies in France pretty nearly 
the position of Dickens in Great Britain, and there are many 
points of similarity between them. 



** What a fortunate man to be 
arrested 1 Now you can read 
Paul de Kock. You must ab- 
solutely read Paul de Kock. 
C*est une hHise^ not to read 
Paul de Kock. By Jove, you 
are the most lucky fellow I 
know. You see, you thought 
yourself very miserable in be- 
mg arrested. Tis the finest 
thuig in the world. For now 
you will read * Mon Voisin Ray- 
mond.' There are always two 
sides to a case." — Lord Bea- 
CONSFIELD ( " Henrietta Tem- 
ple"). 







LiU Rousse : Dictionnaire Uni- 
verse Ik du XIX Sfecle 

He has chosen his personages from the middle world ; a 
people of small incomes, young and old, of students of the 
ancienne mode, of comedHans, of grisettes, of middle-class 
idiots, of fat financiers, whom one might call stufiFed, move 
perpetually in this little gallery of grotesques. Adventures 
rain like hail, but there is never a catastrophe. In the streets, 
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the lover hastening to a rendezvous, does not fail to receive 
a pot of water upon his head, or to break his nose against a 
blind opening suddenly in an alley, or he tumbles against the 
screens of the small merchants, or has the flaps of his coat 
torn off by a snappish dog, or he loses his hat in the Seine 
through a puff of wind. At the moment of seating himself at 
the table or signing a contract, some awkward person is sure 
to appear, pulb the false hair of the dowager, who seizes the 
cotton calves of the financier, and all the world faUs in a heap 
like the houses of cards. But all that is gay, with that good 
rollicking gaiety, which puts out of countenance somewhat 
the more lofty and serious conceptions of the modem 
romance. 

Criticism after having for a long time growled at Paul de 
Kock, has ended by laughing itself, disarmed by so mudi 
generosity and gooa himiour. Meanwhile there is nothing 
dangerous in these gay pages, and as far as morality goes, the 
true and great morality is preserved there. Some of his 
stories are full of vivid interest. Read "Andre Le Savoy- 
ard," " Georgette," " Sans Cravate," and some others. You 
will find there ndther subterranean passages, cemeteries, 
skeletons, nor tombs, none of those strange events, of those 
infinite terrors, bv which the modem novel attracts ; but you 
will find there the word which springs from the heart, and 
that touching misfortune which is borrowed from the most 
simple incidents of the vulgar life and recounted with emotion. 

In a translation, the foreigner loses nothing of Paul de 
Kock, because his one defect is lack of style, and one can en- 
joy all the inexhaustible verve and frank gaiety of the author 
in a foreign language. In this way only his merits are pre- 
served. The reader experiences his charm, laughs and weeps 
in passing from the serious to the comic, and from laughter to 
tears. He is fascinated by these thousand details of Parisian 
manners, in the pictures so vivid and tme, of the physical and 
moral aspect of all classes of our society, and when he closes 
the book, he knows not if the author is a writer, but he is con- 
vinced that he is a philosopher, and he is not wrong. 

AllM ^k \m ^k\m %\^ 1^ ^B fcffk ^^ A ^ 1^ -h, ifc ^ ^k ^ A \ ■ >% •>■ fc^ ^ fc^ ^ A ^ ihfk ^ A Sm ^J*^ *— 

London Times 

Death of M. Paul de Kock. The Paris papers of yester- 
day (September i) report the death of this celebrated novelist. 
M. de Kock had attained his seventy-eighth year, and he died 
in his apartments, 8 Boulevard St. Martin, which he had 
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occupied for forty years. The damage done to his country 
home during the war, and the injury to his library are ascribed 
as causes which hastened his death. 

In this house there was in former times a small but com- 
plete theatre, where most of the theatrical and artistic celebri- 
ties of Paris have at one time or other made their appearance. 
One fact is well worthy of record — Paul de Kock was not dS- 
corL Not one of the governments which have succeeded each 
other since 1830, and which have distributed crosses with an 
almost prodigal liberality, ever thought of recompensing in the 
person of the great popular novelist forty years of labor and a 
stainless life. Thus the well-known saying of Gavarin might 
be well applied to Paul de Kock — '* a remarkable distinction, 
he is not decorated." M. de Kock was interred on Thursday 
at P^re la Chaise. 
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Special IKtotice 

This edition will be sold 
direct to subscribers only, 
either through the medium of 
correspondence to be had with 
us or by duly authorized re- 
presentatives of the Company. 

Convinced as wc are that 
we are making an honest and 
highly noteworthy set of 
books, wc earnestly request 
that we be permitted to send 
to every reader of this circular 
such further particulars as will 
make clear that the merits we 
have claimed for the publica- 
tion will be exactly as repre- 
sented. Accordingly wc solicit 
correspondence, and state that 
prompt and satisfactory in- 
formation regarding this work 
will be gladly furnished by us. 

Respectfully 
The Frederick J . QuinbyGjmpajmy 

Publishers, Importers of RATt Books8Fin< Bindings 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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